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Caxpatpas, the seat of one of the two celebrated 
English universities, is the county-town of Cambridge- 
shire, Jt is distant from London about fifty-two miles, 
in 52°13’ north latitude. The external and internal 
appearance of Cambridge is far from being so attractive 
as that of Oxford*. The surrounding country for 
many miles is an uninterrupted level, with only a 
slight exception. The town is not, therefore, seen 
to much advantage from a distance; in. addition to 
which, the buildings of the university are mostly 
embosomed in tall trees. The noble structure of 
King’s College Chapel, the tower of St. Mary's, and 
the spire of Trinity Church, are indeed to be seen 
rising over every other object on all sides, but they are 
almost the only things which Break the uniformity. 
Until very lately the town was badly regulated, the 
streets were narrov and dirty, and the public buildings 
of an unimportant character, Considerable alterations 
are, however, taking place, The river Cam, naturally a 
dull, sluggish, narrow stream, is undergoing consider- 
able improvements, which are estimated to cost about 
13,000/. or 14,000/. In 1827 an Act was passed, 
empowering the magistrates to expend 15,000/, in the 
erection of a new gaol; the bridges and quay belonging 
to the town, which have been much neglected, and are 
still far from being in a condition to reflect credit on 
the place, are attracting attention; and if other im- 
provements are carried forward, such as the draining 
of the commons belonging to the corporation, and the 
proper paving and cleansing of the streets, as well as 
widening them, where that can be effected, they will 
give a new character to the town. It must be recol- 


lected, however, that Cambridge has had to struggle 
with many natural disadvantages, 

The history of the town of Cambridge, as detached 
from that of the university, may be dismissed in a few 


words, It is generally understood to have been a 
Roman station; and in the map of Ancient Britain, 
published by the Useful Knowledge Society, it is set 
down as the Camboritum of Antonine and Ptolemy. 
The Roman road, known as the “ Via Devana,” passed 
by or through it, The town suffered considerably from 
the Danes, and was, it is supposed, occupied a long 
time by that roving people as a station. William the 
Conqueror built a castle here, on the site, it is suid, of 
the Danish fortress, but if so, on a larger scale, as it 
appears that twenty-seven houses were destroyed to 
make way for it. In the record of Domesday the 
borough contained 373 houses, which number includes 
forty-seven then in ruins, and the twenty-seven which 
were destroyed, At that time the town belonged to 
the crown; but Henry I. granted it to the corporation, 
on condition of their paying the same rent which the 
sheriff had been accustomed to do, which grant was 
confirmed by King John. 

Little business is carried on in Cambridge, except 
as connected with the university. There is an external 
trade, arising from its situation, it being connected 
with London and with Lynn Regis by inland navi- 
gation, Coal, corn, and oil manufactured from hemp, 
flax, and cole seed, are conveyed to it in large quan- 
tities, The trade in what is termed Cambridge butter 
is also carried on to a considerable extent. ‘This butter 
is the produce not only of Cambridgeshire, but of the 
adjoining counties, and it is brought to the town prin- 
cipally for exportation, 

A fair, which was formerly one of the largest, as it 
is one of the most ancient in England, is annually held 
at Cambridge. This is Sturbridge or Stourbridge fair. 
“* We read,” says Turner in his * History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,’ “ of merchants from Ireland landing at Cam- 
bridge with cloth, and exposing their merchandise to 


* See the account of Oxford in Nos, 165 and 182 of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine, 
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sale.” It was a great fair in Fuller's time, in the 
seventeenth century. The ground for this fair is 
annually marked out on the 4th of September by the 
mayor and aldermen; and the dealers are then at 
liberty to erect booths, arranged like streets. On the 
1Sth of the same month the vice-chancellor, doctors, 
and proctors of the university, accompanied by the 
municipal authorities, proclaim the fair with consider: 
able pomp, which then continues for two weeks. The 
principal commodities sold at it are wool, hops, leather, 
cheese, iron, &c.; and one day in pertionler is devoted 
to the sale of horses. There is also another fair held 
at Midsummer, called Midsummer Fair. Annual fairs, 
in our early history, were exceedingly useful in drawing 
people together at stated intervals for the exchange of 
commodities ; but the facilities of communication which 
civilization has introduced have rendered them in many 
cases unnecessary. 

Some notice of Hobson the carrier can hardly be 
omitted in an account of the town of Cambridge. The 
conduit erected by Hobson is near the market-piace. 
The water is conveyed to this conduit from springs 
about three miles from the town, along a brook whieh 
is conducted beneath the principal streets by an aque- 
duct. The structure itself is of stone, decorated with 
rude carvings, with two inscriptions, the one recording 
its foundation and the death of the founder, January 1, 
1630, the other memorializing a subsequent bequest by 
Edward Potts, formerly an alderman of Cambridge, of 
two tenements, the rents of which are to be applied 
towards the repairs of the same. 

Milton was a student at Cambridge at the period of 
Hobson’s death, Todd, in his edition of Milton's 
works, thinks that the death of the worthy but eccen- 
trie carrier was a common topie for the wits of the 
University, and Milton could not resist the temptation. 
He wrote two whimsical epitaphs on Hobson, in which 
he permits himself to indulge in the eonceits and far- 
fetched allusions which his genius in its nobler flights 
despised, but which were then universally affected both 
in prose and verse, In the ‘Spectator,’ vol. vii., No. 
509, is the -following account of Hobson, and the 
origin of the proverb, “ Hobson’s choice—this or 
none.” 

** Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom we have the ex- 
pression, was a very honourable man, for I shall ever 
call the man so who gets an estate homestly. Mr. 
Tobias Hobson was a carrier; and being a man of 
great abilities and invention, and one that saw where 
there might good profit arise, though the duller men 
overlooked it, this ingenious man was the first in this 
island who let out hackney-horses. He lived in Cam- 
bridge; and observing that the scholars rid hard, his 
manner was to keep a large stable of horses, with boots, 
bridles, and whips, to furnish the gentlemen at once, 
without going from college to college fo borrow, as they 
have done since the death of this worthy man, I say, 
Mr. Hobson kept a stable of forty good cattle, always 
ready and fit for travelling; but when a man came 
for a horse, he was led into the stable where there was 
great choice, but he obliged him to take the horse 
which stood next to the stable-door, so that every cus- 
tomer was alike well served according to his chance, and 
every horse ridden with the same justice: from whence 
it became a proverb, when what ought to be your 
election was forced upon you, to say, ‘ Hobson’s 
choice.’ This memorable man stands drawn in fresco 
at an inn which he used, in Bishopsgate Street [Lon- 
don], with an hundred-pound bag under his arm, with 
this inscription upon the said bag :— 

‘ The fruitful mother of an hundred more.’ ” 


The inn which Hobson is here described as having 
used was the Bull, in Bishopsgate Street, ° sail 
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Hobson died while the plague was raging in London ; 
and it is in allusion to the supposition that the stoppage 
of his regular visits to the metropolis, and his conse- 
quent want of employment, had occasioned his death, 
that Milton says— 

“ Ease was his chief disease; and to judge right, 
He died for heaviness that his cart went light: 
His leisure told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdensome.” 

Granger, in his ‘ Biographical History of England,’ 
says,—“‘ Hobson, the carrier of Cambridge, by the 
help of common sense, and a constant attention to a 
few frugal maxims, raised a much greater fortune than 
a thousand men of genius, educated in that University, 
ever acquired, or were even capable of acquiring. He 
was, to use the citizen’s phrase, ‘a much better man’ 
than Milton, who has written two quibbling epitaphs 
upon him. But if that great poet had never lived, his 
name would have been always remembered ; as he took 
an effectual method of perpetuating his memory by 
erecting a handsome stone conduit at Cambridge, sup- 
plying it by an aqueduct, and settling seven leys of 
pasture-ground towards the maintenance of the same 
for ever. He died in the time of the plague, 1639, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age.” 

The “ quibbling epitaphs ” have contributed as 
much to Hobson’s fame as the conduit, notwithstand- 
ing its utility; and doubtless the honest carrier him- 
self would have demurred at being counted a “‘ better 
man” than Milton, even with the help of his money. 
Peck, at the end of his ‘Memoirs of Cromwell,’ has 
printed Hobson’s will, which is dated 1630. 

Cambridge takes its name-from the modern appella- 
tion of the river,-the Cam, the ancient name of which 
was Granta. In Domesday book the town is called 
Grentebridge. It is a borough by prescription, 
governed by various charters granted by different 
monarchs, the earliest of which is dated 1102, being the 
second year of Henry I. The borough, which is also 
called the Liberty of Cambridge, extends over fourteen 
parishes, and embraces a considerable quantity of land 
employed in agriculture. The limits of the parlia- 
mentary borough were not disturbed under the Reform 
Act. ‘The town returns two members to Parliament, 
in addition to the two returned by the University. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act, the borough is 
divided into five wards, with ten aldermen and thirty 
councillors. 

The following is a brief summary of statistical infor- 
mation respecting Cambridge, taken from the Munici- 
pal Corporation Report :— 

The number of statute acres of land within the 
borough of Cambridge is 3196. 

The population in 1801 was 10,087; in 1811 it was 
11,108. Both of these statements do not include the 
members of the University, but in the two following 
periods they are included. In 1821 the population 
was 14,142; in 1831 it was 20,917. In the last census 
10,143 were males, 10,774 females. 

The number of families employed in agriculture was 
253; in trade and manufactures 2232 ; and the number 
not comprised in either class was 1837. 

The annual value of real property in 1815 was 
$1,150/.: it has since increased, but the exact amount 
is not stated. 

The number of houses rated at 10/. and under 20/. 
are stated at 675; 20/. and under 40/. 529: 40/. and 
upwards, 230: total, 1434. 


Allusion has been made, in the account of Oxford, to 
the ridiculous fables which men, not destitute of com- 
mon sense on other subjects, have put forward respect- 
ing the antiquity of the two Universities. In the 
following anecdote, if we could suppose the parties 





engaged to be carrying on a grave piece of pleasantry, 
we might smile at the absurdity of the thing; but 
they were very probably in earnest. 

In the year 1564 Queen Elizabeth came to Cam- 
bridge, when she was entertained by the University 
with as much variety and splendour as their fneans 
would then allow. On this occasion the public orator, 
in addressing her majesty, embraced the opportunity 
of extolling the antiquity of the University to which he 
belonged above that of Oxford. This made Thomas 
Key, or Caius, master of University College; Oxford, 
to compose a small treatise on the antiquity of his own 
university, which he referred to the fabulous period 
when the Greek professors accompanied Brute to 
England ; and also to the year 870, when science was 
invited to the banks of the Isis under the auspices of 
the great Alfred. A manuscript copy of this produc- 
tion came accidentally into the hands of the Earl of 
Leicester, from whom it passed into those of the cele- 
brated Dr. John Caius, of Cambridge, who, resolving 
not to be vanquished in asserting the chronological 
claims of his own university by his namesake of Oxford, 
undertook to prove the foundation of Cambridge 400 
years before the Christian era. This, of course, brought 
out a rejoinder from the Oxonian, which was afterwards 
published by Hearne, the antiquary, who boasts that it 
completely extinguishes the Cambridge man. 

A passage in the writings of the Venerable Bede 
has been commonly referred to as a proof that a school 
of learning was founded at Cambridge during the 
Saxon era. Nothing, however, can be gathered from 
this passage, beyond the general fact that a school was 
founded somewhere in the present counties of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, or Suffolk, and that it might have 
been at Cambridge. It is not to be questioned that a 
few ecclesiastics were settled here during a portion of 
the Saxon era; and as ecclesiastics were the sole 
depositories of whatever learning then existed, and 
were the teachers of youth, something of the nature of 
a school might have been established. Fuller, in his 
quaint style, rémarks, that where “ Mars keeps his 
term, there the Muses may even make their vacation ;” 
and this is strikingly true when applied to the state of 
England prior to the Norman Conquest. We are tou 
by Turner* that “ at the period of the Norman Con- 
quest almost all sort of learning had almost vanished 
out of our island. Such was the state of its most 
intellectual body, the ecclesiastic, that we find it de- 
clared that the studies of learning and religion had 
become obsolete; the clergy, contented with a dis- 
orderly literature, could scarcely stammer out the 
words of their sacraments ; it was a miracle to the rest 
if any of them knew grammar, The Anglo-Saxon 
monks are described to have been stupid and barbarous, 
living like the laity; following hounds and falcons, 
racing with horses, shaking the dice, and indulging 
bacchanalian jovialities where they had the means, and 
in other places existing in the most sordid poverty. 
Even the archbishops and bishops in the time of the 
Confessor are noticed to have been illiterate and sensual 
men.” Fuller—himself a Cambridge man, and not 
likely to abate a jot of the honour due to his alma 
matert, while he asserts that the foundation of the 
university was “ far ancienter” than the Norman con- 
quest, admits that what is reported of it before that 
period is “ both little and doubtful.” Hallam (Middle 
Ages, vol. iii. p. 527, note) says, “ The earliest au- 
thentic mention of Cambridge as a place of learning, 
if I mistake not, is in Matthew Paris, who informs us 
that in 1209 John having caused three clerks of Oxford 

* England in the Middle Ages, vol. iv. p. 147. 

+ Alma mater, two Latin words, signifying nourishing or fosters. 
ing mother, and generally applied by students to their umiver. 
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to be hanged on suspicion of murder, the whole body 
of scholars left that city, and emigrated, some to Cam- 
bridge, some to Reading, in order to carry on their 
studies. But it may be objected, with some proba- 
bility, that they were led to a town so distant as Cam- 
bridge by the previous establishment of academical 
instruction in that place. The incorporation of Cam- 
bridge is in 1231 (15th Henry III.), so that there is 
no great difference in the legal antiquity of our two 
universities.” Mr. Malden, in a little book recently 
published on the ‘ Origin of Universities,’ says that 
* the tradition of the origin of the University of Cam- 
bridge is of so very unpretending a character, that 
though the external evidence for it is not very strong, 
it may fairly be left to stand on its own probability.” 
The substance of this tradition is, that in 1109, an 
exact century prior to the date in Matthew Paris, the 
abbot of Croyland sent monks to his manor of Cotten- 
ham, who repaired daily to Cambridge, and from their 
manner of lecturing and giving instruction, acquired 
great popularity, and drew a concourse of people after 
them. Turner, in his sketch of the revival of literature, 
and establishment of schools, after the Norman con- 
quest, thus describes this event: 

“On Ingulph’s death; [he was abbot of Croyland, 
and, amongst other works, author of a history of his 
monastery,] Joffred was invited from Normandy, and 
appointed abbot of Croyland. When he settled in 
the monastery, he sent to its farm, near Cambridge, 
four Norman monks, who were well instructed in 
what was then called philosophy and science. With 
all the zeal, anid in the ’manner of our modern itinerant 
preachers, they hired a public barn at Cambridge, and 
went thither daily, and taught what they knew. In a 
short time a great concourse of pupils gathered round 
them. In the second year of their exertions, the accu- 
mulation of scholars from all the country round, as well 
as from the town, was so great, that the largest house, 
barn, or even church, was insufficient to contain them. 
To gratify the extensive demand for their instructions, 
they separated their labours. In the first part of the 
morning, one of the friars, who was distinguished as a 
grammarian, taught the Latin grammar to the younger 
part of the community; at a later hour, another, who 
was esteemed an acute sophist, instructed the more ad- 
vanced in the logic of Aristotle, according to the com- 
ments of Porphyry and Averroes; a third friar lectured 
on rhetoric, from Cicero and Quintilian ; the fourth, on 
Sundays and feast-days, preached to the people in various 
churches; and in this duty Joffred himself frequently 
co-operated.” 

Mr. Malden, in the book from which we have already 
quoted, says, “ Mr. Dyer states that he finds the term 
university applied to Cambridge in a public instrument 
of 1223. . According to Mr. Hallam, the date of its 
first incorporation is the 15th of Henry III., or 1231. 
[This is the date commonly assigned in the books.] In 
Hare’s Register of the Charters and other monuments 
of the liberties and privileges of the university, which 
is the authority on which the university relies, there is 
no charter of incorporation of this year, nor indeed any 
of this monarch; but there are many public letters of 
Henry relating to the university, the earliest of which 
are of the date mentioned by Mr. Hallam. These fully 
recognize the existence of the university, and of its 
masters and chancellor; the authority of the chancellor 
and masters, and some customs and privileges of the 
university. It is probably, therefore, to these documents 
that Mr. Hallam refers, as implying an incorporation, 
or he may have been misled by an inaccurate description 
of them. One of the most important of these early 
monuments is a reyal letter addressed to the sheriff of 
the county (vice-comes), calling upon him to ‘ repress 
the insubordination of the clerks and scholars, and to 
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compel them io obedience to the injunctions of the 
bishop of Ely, either by imprisonment or banishment 
from the university, according to the discretion of the 
chancellor or masters.” 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the com- 
mon statement of tke first charter having been granted 
to the University by Henry III. is a mistake. What 
is thus called a charter, is a royal letter, directing 
ihat lodgings for the students, or hostels (hospitia), 
shall be taxed (i. ¢. valued), “‘ according to the custom 
of the University, namely, by two masters and two re- 
spectable and lawful men of the town, and let to the 
scholars according to their valuation.” This order was 
renewed in letters patent of the 50th of the same king, 
with the addition, that the valuation was to be repeated 
every five years. Mr. Malden, in speaking of uni- 
versities generally, says, “‘ The great concourse of stu- 
dents in the early universities made it difficult for them 
to obtain lodgings, and the citizens of course demanded 
for their lodgings very high prices. To remedy this 
inconvenience, recourse was had to somewhat arbitrary 
expedients. Frederick I1., when he founded his uni- 
versity at Naples, fixed a maximum price for lodgings, 
and enacted besides, that all lodgings should be let 
according to the joint valuation of two citizens and two 
scholars. The latter regulation was in force it the 
English universities. At Bologna, in like manner, 
four taxors were appointed to regulate the price of 
iodgings. Elsewhere it was provided, that when a 
scholar had once hired lodgings he should not be dis- 
turbed in the possession of them as long as he paid his 
rent. But, in spite of all such arbitrary regulations, it 
is manifest that the more celebrated and the more fre- 
quented any university was, the greater would be the 
demand for lodgings, and the higher the price of them. 
This pressure upon the poor students excited charitable 
benefactors to relieve it in a more effectual manner. 
The religious orders first established, in several uni- 
versity towns, hostels (hospitia) for those of their 
members who resorted thither either as teachers or 
learners. The example was followed by individuals ; 
and houses were provided, in which poor students 
enjoyed the benefit of free lodgings. For the sake of 
discipline, these foundations were placed under the 
superintendence of one or more graduates; and these 
masters assisted and instructed their pupils, but only in 
subservience to the public lectures and exercises of the 
University. Such establishments were called inns, 
hostels, halls, or colleges.” 

In Fuller's * History of the University of Cambridge,’ 
appended to his ‘ Church History,’ is the following ac- 
count of the occasion which called for the interference 
of Henry III. The pithy loquacity of Fuller is amusing 
and instructive :— 

* 1231. The townsmen of Cambridge began now 
most unconscionably to raise and rack the rent of their 
houses wherein the scholars did sojourn. Every low 
cottage was high valued. Sad the condition when 
learning is the tenant, and ignorance must be the land- 
lord. It came at last to this pass, that the scholars, 
wearied with exactions, were on the point of departing 
to find a place where they might be better‘accommo- 
dated on more reasonable conditions. Here the king 
seasonably interposed his power, appointing that two 
masters of arts and two honest townsmen should be 
deputed as chancellors, conscientiously to moderate the 
rigour of covetousness. And seeing scholars would 
hire as cheap, and townsmen would let as dear as they 
could, the aforesaid four persons (indifferently chosen 
out of both corporations) were to order the price be- 
twixt both, according to the tenour of the king's letter. 
* * * This was the first original of the taxatores, 
or taxers, in Cambridge, so called, at first, from taxing, 
pricing, or rating the rents of houses. Their name 
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In the year 1174, about sixty years after the period 
to which tradition refers the first establishment of a 
school at Cambridge, there occurred a great fire, which 


remains, but office is altered at this day. For after 
the bounty of founders had raised halls and colleges for 
scholars’ free abode, their liberality gave the taxers a 
writ of ease, no more to meddle with the needless 
pficing of townsmens nouses. However, two taxers 
are still annually chosen, wnose place is of profit and 
credit, as employed in matters of weight, and to see the 
true gauge of all measures, especially such as concern 
the victuals of scholars. For where the belly is abused 
‘a its food, the brains will soon be distempered in their 


study. 


consumed the chief part of the town. It appears that 
the churches were built of wood, which accounts for 
the extent of the conflagration. Cambridge then would 
be like what some Russian towns are now. 

The privileges assumed by or granted to the eccle- 
siastics created great dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Cambridge, and laid the foundation of 
that old grudge which is preserved to our day in the 
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cry of “ town and gown,” and occasionally provokes a 
riot with the thoughtless or mischievous portion of the 
townsfolk and the equally thoughtless or mischievous 
portion of the students. The heartburnings engendered 
by the discontents at the privileges of the ecclesiastics 
manifested themselves on various occasions, and com- 
pelled the scholars to resort to the assistance of the 
civil power. It is not at all unlikely that the towns- 
men were unfairly dealt with. They complained of 
various exactions, one of the most oppressive of which 
was termed “ candle-rents,’ and was probably a tax to 
provide candles for the altars of the numerous religious 
establishments of the place. The most serious of the 
riots between “ town and gown” occurred in 1381, the 
year after the outbreak of Wat Tyler and his followers, 
on which occasion the townsmen seized the charters 
and documents belonging to the University, burned 
them in the market-place, and committed much other 
mischief. The timely arrival of Spencer, “ the warlike 
Bishop of Norwich*,” with a body of troops, put a 
stop to the further proceedings of the mob; and the 
town suffered for it afterwards in the loss of its char- 
tered privileges, which were transferred to the Uni- 
versity. These privileges were partially restored by 
Henry VIII. 

It is stated by Mr. Malden that the first formal 
charter to the University of Cambridge which is ex- 
tant was granted by Edward I., in the twentieth year 
of his reign. Charters more and more ample were 
granted by Edwards II. and III., Richard I1., and 
Henry IV. These charters were confirmed by Ed- 
wards IV. and VI., and by Elizabeth; and they were 
finally ratified by the Act of Parliament 13th Eliz., 
c. 29. 

It may be useful here to give a brief explanation of 
the meaning of the words university and college, and 
also a slight sketch of the origin of universities. The 
authorities followed are the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and 
Malden’s ‘ Origin of Universities.’ 

Universities arose during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Certain places or towns becoming celebrated 
as being the abode of some clever ecclesiastie or ec- 
clesiastics, who drew people after them, especially 
youth, to receive their instructions, other ecclesiastics 
followed, who also opened schools, and many of the 
pupils taught by the original teachers became the 
teachers of others, thus multiplying the number of 
schools in the place. It has been supposed that uni- 
versities are so called because they profess to teach 
universal learning. ‘This is a mistake. It appears that 
in the language of the civil law all corporations were 
called wniversitates, as forming one whole out of many 
individuals. In the German jurisconsuits universitas is 
the word for a corporate town. In Italy it was applied 
to the incorporated trades in the cities. As applied, 
therefore, to the schools which had become numerous 
in a town, it meant that they were formed into a con- 
nected and organised body. In later times the word 
has been restricted to signify those seats of learning 
which possess the power of granting degrees. 

Colleges are incidental things arising out of the 
establishment of universities. When a town, such as 
Oxford or Cambridge, became celebrated as a place of 
instruction, and received favours and privileges, it 
would, of course, become more and more a place of 
resort, especially as learning was patronized and fashion- 
able. The different monasteries used to send some of 
their members to these towns, some to be taught, 
others to share in the labour and profit of teaching. 
To keep these members as much as possible in the 
same way as they lived in the monasteries, separate and 
secluded, hostels or hospitia were established, in which 
the members of the monastic bodies residing at the 


* For a brief notice of this prelate, see No. 198, p. 170 , of the 


* Penny Magazine.’ 
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universities lived under the care of a head or principal. 
Many young men resorted to the universities, ambitious 
of acquiring instruction, but often without the means 
of paying for it, or of supporting themselves while 
Others who were able to pay mode- 
rately, found it impossible to do so, on account of the 
high charge for lodgings, caused by the flocking 
together of so many people. Again, parents or guar- 
dians of a pious frame of mind, who could pay for the 
education of their charges, were yet anxious to keep 
them from the corruption and violence engendered in a 
place where so many of different dispositions and 
tempers were to be met with. This led to the foun- 
dation of hostels or hospitia, similar to what the monks 
had established, and benevolent individuals endowed 
them with sums of money and otherwise, by which 
poor scholars were enabled to procure education and 
lodging either wholly or partially free. These esta- 
blishments were placed under the superintendence of 
heads or masters, and were called inns, hostels, halls, 
or colleges, though the latter name became generally 
restricted to such foundations as were endowed with 
money to support teachers as well as learners. 

A university may thus be a university whether it 
possess colleges or not. Colleges are incidental to a 
In Scotland the words university and col- 


documents. The cause is principally this:—in the old 
time, the students who resorted to the Scotch univer- 
sities were poorer and fewer in number than those who 
resorted to the English universities. Hence the teachers 
or professors, instead of finding their vocation a profit- 
able one, could hardly support themselves; and it be- 
came necessary to provide for the support of professors, 
independently of fees or emoluments to be derived from 
the students, otherwise the universities would virtually 
have ceased to exist. The only colléges founded in the 
universities of Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen were 
for the exclusive support of the teachers—the principals 
and professors—and not for the students. In these uni- 
versities the students still live, as the students did ori- 
ginally in Oxford and Cambridge, in their own private 
lodgings, at their own .expense, and without control 
from the professors. The same thing is the case in 
some of the German universities, at least nearly so. 
** In Germany the name of college was usually applied 
to foundations destined principally for the residence 
and support of the academical teachers; the name of 
Bursa was given to houses inhabited by students under 
the superintendence of a graduate in arts. In the col- 
leges, which were comparatively rare, if students were 
admitted at all, they received free lodging or free board, 
but not free domestic tuition; they were bound to be 
diligent in attendance on the lectures of the public 
readers in the university; and the governors of the 
house were enjoined to see that this obligation was 
faithfully performed. The Burse, which corresponded 
to the ancient halls of Oxford and Cambridge, prevailed 
in all the older universities of Germany. They were 
either benevolent foundations for the reception of a cer- 
tain class of favoured students, who had sometimes also 
a small exhibition for their support, or houses licensed 
by the Faculty of Arts, to whom they exclusively be- 
longed, in which the students admitted were bound to 
a certain stated contribution to a common exchequer 
(bursa—hence the name), and to obedience to the laws 
by which the discipline of the establishment was regu- 
lated *,” . 

In the Scottish universities there are small endow- 
ments for the benefit of poor students, called bursaries ; 
but as they are paid in money, and no foundations 
exist for the reception of students, in which they may 
be either wholly or in part subject fo discipline er eon- 
trol, beyond attendance on the lectures of the prefes- 

* Edin. Rev., No. 106, p. 403. 
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sors, it dves not alter the statement by which it is 
explained how university and college have become 
synonymous in Scotland. As already mentioned, the 
three universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. An- 
drews have each only one college for the support of the 
principals and professors, while the University of Edin- 
burgh has no college at all answering to the English 
meaning of the term. 

But the great peculiarity of the English Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge is in their colleges and halls. 
These, by endowments and gifts, have become immensely 
rich, while the universities to which they belong have 
remained comparatively poor. ‘It is commonly sup- 
posed, on account of the rich endowments of the colleges 
in the English universities, that the universities them- 
selves are rich. But the universities, as corporations, 
possess very little property besides their libraries and 
museums, and their few public buildings; and of these 
the most important have been raised, either by the 
munificence of individuals, as the Ratcliffe Library and 
the Theatre at Oxford, or by subscription, as the Senate 
House and the Pitt Press at Cambridge. Where estates 
have been bequeathed to the Universities, their proceeds 
have been almost always appropriated to special pur- 
poses, such as the endowment of certain professorships, 
or the augmentation of the libraries. In the 16th and 
17th of Henry VI. certain manors were granted to the 
University of Cambridge, by letters patent, for the 
perpetual maintenance and repair of the public-schools. 
In the latter year, a.p. 1438, both universities pre+ 
sented petitions, which were backed by a royal letter, 
to the synod of the province of Canterbury, praying for 
a provision for the relief of poor students out of the 
patrimony of the church.” * 

The origin of degrees is involved in a little obscurity. 
The terms “ master” and “ doctor” were originally 
applied to persons engaged in teaching. The term 
“* professor,” though less frequent in early times, had 
the same signification: it meant a person who pro- 
fessed to teach any particular subject. When the 
teachers of different schoobs made regulations among 
themselves, which were subsequently confirmed by 
public authority, to prevent unqualified persons from 
assuming their office; or when similar regulations 
were enforced by the ecclesiastical dignitaries who had 
the charge of such schools, the term “ master” and 
“ doctor” and “ professor” became titles, signifying a 
certain rank, and conveying certain powers in the 
scholastic body: but still they were given only to 
persons who were admitted by competent authority to 
the office of teachers. The appellations “ master” and 
“ doctor” were at first used synonymously ; and it was 
only in process of, time that the name “ master” came 
to be restricted more peculiarly to the teachers of the 
liberal arts, and the title of “* doctor” to be assumed 
as a distinction by the teachers of theology and law, 
and subsequently of medicine. Master was a general 
title; doctor a special; all doctors were accounted 
masters, though all masters were not doctors. The 
phrase “ masters and scholars’’ is the general descrip- 
tion, or corporate name, in which all members of the 
university are included, whether at Paris, or Oxford, 
or Cambridge. When the titles of doctor and master 
were distinguished, and more especially when an earlier 
stage in the probation was marked by the name of 
bachelor, these successive designations were called 
steps (gradus) or degrees. (Hence graduates.) By 
a gradual change they ceased to imply actual teaching, 
and became mere titles of honour. 

The term professor has continued in common lan- 
guage to be applied only to those who are actually 
engaged in makin, or whose official business is to 
teach. In the English universities the Latin desig- 


nation of a doctor of divinity is “ sancte theologia 
professor ”—professor of sacred theology. 

A degree originally was a license to teach; after- 
wards it implied an obligation to teach. The technical 
term signifying to teach in the public-schools was 
regere; and the master of arts, or the doctor of any 
faculty, upon his creation, necessarily became a regent, 
that is, a teacher in the schools. This is the mode in 
which instruction was given in the earliest age of uni- 
versities. Out of this number of rival teachers the 
students made their choice, but they were expected to 
attach themselves to some one in particular. But those 
who took degrees, and began to teach, were not bound 
to continue teaching all their lives. A period of ne- 
cessary regency was established, differing in different 
universities, during which the graduates were bound to 
teach, after which they might, if they chose, become 
non-regents. ‘Thus the early universities at their earliest 
period were taught by their graduates at large; and it 
was only by aslowchange that this practice fell into disuse. 
The chief cause of its discontinuance and final cessation - 
was the general appointment of public and authorized 
professors and lecturers, ‘These were sometimes ap- 
pointed by the government, sometimes by the univer- 
sity ; sometimes they were left, like other teachers, to 
collect fees from their pupils, more commonly they 
received a fixed salary, paid by government, or from 
the endowments of private munificence. 

In all universities the chancellor was the “ fountain 
of honour,’—the officer by whose authority degrees 
were conferred; and this dignity gave considerable 
power. In France and Italy, where schools had been 
attached to collegiate churches, there was usually a 
member of the college or chapter who was called scho- 
lasticus, originally, we may suppose, the schoolmaster. 
Where universities grew out of such schools, the scho- 
lasticus not unfrequently became the chancellor. The 
bishop of the diocese was very often the chancellor, 
especially where the University was placed in an epis- 
copal city; and if not the bishop, some other eccle- 
siastieal dignitary. In England it happened fortunately 
for the Universities that neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
was a bishop's see, nor were the early schools connected 
with any ecclesiastical body. It came to pass, therefore, 
that, by immemorial custom, they elected their own 
chancellors. 'The chancellors combined the offices which 
in the continental universities were divided between the 
chancellor and the rector, and consequently were strictly 
connected with their universities, instead of standing in 
the relation of a distant superior exercising an occasional 
and appellative jurisdiction. No layman, however, was 
elected chancellor until the Reformation, 

The authority of the Bishop of Ely over the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was early recognized; but it was 
soon limited, partly from the concessions of the bishops 
themselves, and partly by papal authority. Hugh Bal- 
sham, bishop of Ely, who, in the beginniag of the reign 
of Edward I., under the authority of a royal charter 
and a papal bull, turned a religious house into a col- 
lege*, disclaimed by public letters all wish of derogating 
from the privileges of the University, or disturbing the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor, but required all suits to 
be brought before the chancellor in the first instance, 
restricting himself to receiving appeals. In the 36th 
of Edward III. (1361 or, 1362) letters patent were 
granted, by which the: scholars were protected from 
being summoned out of the University into any eccle- 
siastical court. In the 15th of Richard II. the Bishop 
of Ely was forbidden by royal letters from transmitting 
citations, so as to impede the liberty of the University 
in the cognizance of pleas. Though the University 
elected its chancellor and other prinéipal officers, the 
confirmation of the Bishop of Ely was anciently re- 





* Malden, Origin of Univ. p, 107 


* St. Peter's College, the oldest existing foundatioa in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, P ' 
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quired. But this confirmation was dispensed with by a 
bull of Pope Boniface IX., in the second of Henry IV., 
a.p. 1401. In 1430, Pope Martin V. commissioned 
certain delegates to inquire if the University, by grant 
or custom, was subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of their chancellor, and exempt from that of all others, 
empowering them, if they should find it so, to confirm 
the exemption by his authority. The sentence of the 
delegates, which was in favour of the University, was 
confirmed in 1433 by a bull of Pope Eugenius IV.* 

The legal style of the university is that of a society 
of students in all and every of the liberal arts, incorpo- 
rated (13 Eliz. c. 29) by the name of “ The Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Cambridge.” 
The university contains seventeen colleges or halls, 
founded since the beginning of the reign of Edward I., 
and which are maintained by the endowments of their 
several founders and benefactors. Each college is a 
body corporate, bound by its own statutes, but controlled 
likewise by the paramount laws of the university. The 
present university statutes were given by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and, with former privileges, sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment.: It may be proper to state that college and hall 
are synouymous at Cambridge, though not so at Oxford. 
Each of the seventeen departments or colleges of the 
University of Cambridge furnishes its own members, 
both for the executive and legislative branch of its govern- 
meut. The place of assembly is the Senate Ion-e. 

The executive goverament of the University is com- 
mitted to a chancellor, who is the head of the whole 
University, and presides over all cases relating to the 
body ; a high steward, who has special power to take 
the trial of scholars impeached of felony within the 
limits of the Universityt, and who appoiats a deputy 
by letters patent; a vice-chancellor, who is elected an- 
nually on the 4th of November by the senate, who must 
be the head of some college, and during his continuance 
in office acts as magistrate for the University and 
county; a commissary, who is an officer under the 
chancellor; a public orator, who is the voice of the 
senate upon all occasions, writes, reads, and records the 
letters to and from the body of the senate, and presents 
all honorary degrees with an appropriate speech; the 
assessor, an officer specially appointed to assist the vice- 
chancellor in his court; two proctors, who are peace- 
officers, elected annually, who are assisted by two pro- 
proctors ; two taxors, who must be masters of arts, and 
are regents by virtue of their office; three esquire be- 
dells, whose office is to attend the vice-chancellor, whom 
they precede with their silver maces upon all public occa- 
sions and solemnities; with a number of other officers. 

All persons who are masters of arts, or doctors in 
one or other of the three faculties, divinity, civil law, or 
physic, having their names upon the college-boards, 
holding any university office, or being resident in the 
town of Cambridge, have votes in the senate. The 
senate is divided into two classes or houses; and, ac- 
cording to this arrangement, they are denominated re- 
gents or non-regents, with a view to some particular 
offices allotted to the junior division by the statutes of 
the University. Masters of arts of less than five years’ 
standing, and doctors of less than two, compose the 
regent or upper house, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
white-hood house, from its members wearing their hoods 
lined with white silk. All the rest coustitute the non- 
regent, or lower house, called also the black-hood house, 
from its members wearing black silk hoods. But doc- 
tors of more than two years’ standing, and the public 
orator of the university, may vote in either house ac- 
cording to their pleasure. 

Besides the two houses, there is a council called the 
Caput, chosen annually upon the 12th of October, by 

* See Professor Malden’s interesting little book, to which we 
have already repeatedly referred. 

+ The jurisdiction of the University is a mile every way round, 
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which every University grace must be approved before 
it can be introduced into the senate. The Caput con- 
sists of the vice-chancellor, who is a member of it by 
virtue of his office, a doctor of divinity, of civil law, 
and of physic, and two masters of arts, who are the 
representatives of the two houses. 

An assembly of the Senate is called a Congregation. 

The University confers no degree whatever unless the 
candidate has previously subscribed a declaration that 
he is, bon@ fide, a member of the Church of England 
as by law established. ; 

The two members whom the University sends to par- 
liament by virtue of a charter granted by James I. in 
the first year of his reign, are chosen by the collective 
body of the senate. 

The annual income of the University chest, is about 
16,000/., including about 3000/. of floating capital, 
arising from stock in the funds, manors, lands, profits 
of printing, &c. The annual expenditure is about 
12,000/. ‘The whole is managed by the vice-chancellor, 
and the accounts are examined by three auditors, 
appointed annually by the senate. 

The terms of the University are three, viz., Michael- 
mas ‘Term, from 10th October to 16th December; 
Lent ‘Term from 13th January to the Friday before 
Palm Sunday; Easter Term from the eleventh day 
after Easter Day to the first Tuesday in July. 

The different orders in the several colleges are,—1. 
Heads of colleges. The head of King’s College is styled 
Provost ; of Queen’s, President ; all the rest are Masters. 
2. Fellows. The number of fellowships in the Uni- 
versity is 430. 3. Noblemen graduates, doctors, ba- 
chelors in divinity, and masters of arts, whose names are 
kept on the boards, (though they are not on the founda- 
tion,) for the purpose of having a vote in the Senate. 
The expense of keeping the name on the boards varies 
in some colleges, but is in general about 4/. per annuin. 
4. Graduates. 5. Bachelors in civil law and piiysic. 
6. Bachelors of Arts. 7. Fellow-commoners, wiio ave 


generally the younger sons of the nobility, or men of 


fortune, and have the privilege of dining at the fellows’ 
table. 8. Pensioners and scholars, who pay for their 
respective commons, rooms, &c. 9. Sizars, yeneraily 
men of inferior fortune, who usually have their commuus 
free, and receive various emoluments. 

The following summary, taken from the ‘ Cambridye 
Calendar for 1836,’ exhibits the nameS of the differeit 


colleges of the University, and the present number of 


members :— 
Members Members 
of the Senate. on the Boards. 


Trini College eoccsccee S17 eocctecccese 1658 
St. John’s College .0+..2+ 527 eessseeeee 1076 
Queen’s College eeseessee 117 ceecceeeee 358 
Caius Colle, ecccccccves 115 ccecsocces SOR 
Christ’s College ...+++..+ 105 ........ e. 242 
Emmanuel College ...+.+ 112 esescsees. 217 
Corpus Christi College ... 90 ......00.2 214 
St. Peter’s College ......++ 95 fewest este 200 
Magdalene College..s..++ 77 sesessseee 188 
Catharine Hall ...+..e.00 71 sesesseeee 186 
Clare Hall Serer eeeereee 82 ee eeeeeeee 168 
Jesus College ecccetccoce 72 eeeeetoses 163 
Pembroke College eeeeere 53 seeteteese 136 
Trinity Hall cocccccccces 45 ccccccccce 120 
King’s College ......000+ 83 sesceecees 112 
Sidney College ....e.se02 52 sesceeeses 87 
Downing College™.......++ ZB icccccvecce 52 
Commorantes in Villa coos U1 coccceccec: 0 


2552 5467 


It appears from the last ‘ Oxford Calendar’ that the 
total number in that University is 5154, consequently 
Cambridge has a majority of 313 members. The 
increase in this University since last year is sixty-eight. 
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